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Views on the News 





HE first article in this issue is a re- 

view of the policies (or lack of policies) 

of cities in providing zoning and sub- 

division controls and municipal services for 

unincorporated urban fringe areas (p. 218). 

Information was furnished by 142 cities over 
5,000 population. 

The article shows a confusing and some- 
times contradictory picture of municipal 
policies and practices. Cities are about 
equally divided between those that furnish 
services for outside residents and those that 
do not. And both groups include many city 
officials who believe that their policies en- 
courage annexation of adjacent urban 
fringes to the city. 

It is evident that most cities have not 
adopted long-term, reasonably consistent 
policies, especially for the provision of mu- 
nicipal-type services to unincorporated 
fringe areas. Yet experience in the past 
decade has demonstrated that the absence 
of policies, based on sound planning, has 
hastened uneconomical incorporations and 
ill-conceived annexations. 

The lack of long-term planning for areas 
outside the city limits also is evident. Rela- 
tions with the fringe, whether leading to in- 
corporation or annexation or to retention of 
the status quo, should be based on knowledge 
of land use, residential development, utility 
services, water supply, and other phases of 
comprehensive planning. Many of the cities 
do not exercise zoning and subdivision con- 
trols outside their corporate limits even 
though they are authorized by state legisla- 
tion to do so. 

This “‘no man’s land” of unincorporated 
urban fringes should be a concern of both 


city and county governments. Only a hand- 
ful of cities and counties, however, are work- 
ing together on police, fire, water supply, 
land-use planning, and other problems of 
common concern. 

Cities continue the search for new and 
expanded municipal revenues. Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, has substantially increased 
revenues from parking meters by intensive 
enforcement, inspection, and preventive 
maintenance (p. 230). A study for West 
Hartford, Connecticut, shows the productiv- 
ity of property taxes for major kinds of land 
use (p. 230). The information will be useful 
in long-range financial planning. An Illinois 
city has substantially increased its revenues 
by renegotiating gas, electric, and telephone 
franchises (p. 232). Two communities in the 
Chicago metropolitan area recently issued 
tax leaflets pointing out that the village 
government receives only 15 per cent of total 
property taxes levied (p. 233). And the city 
manager of Hartford, Connecticut, points 
out that only two of the non property taxes 
are highly productive for the great majority 
of cities—the income tax and the sales tax 
(p. 237). 

In Chicago a court decision has been 
handed down that apparently upholds the 
city government’s authority to preserve a 
building of historic and architectural inter- 
est (p. 233). An Oregon city will conduct a 
competition to select the architect for its new 
city hall (p. 232). 

The concluding article in the series on 
“Municipal Budgeting Policy” appears on 
pages 222-26. The entire series will be re- 
printed for publication in late 1960. 
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Urban Fringe Areas—A Persistent Problem 
By JOHN C. BOLLENS* 








Professor of Political Science and Director of Urban Studies, Bureau of 
Governmental Research, University of California, Los Angeles 


A cooperative state-local approach is needed to provide the framework for 
constructive action in unincorporated fringe areas. 


NINCORPORATED urban fringe 
areas lacking adequate zoning and 
subdivision regulations and _ basic 

services continue to be a troublesome and 
perplexing product of urbanization. What 
are some of the principal characteristics of 
fringe areas? How extensive are zoning and 
subdivision controls and basic services in 
them? What are the attitudes of cities toward 
extending services? What approaches to 
fringe problems seem promising? 

Facts and opinions supplied by officials of 
142 cities that have adjacent unincorporated 
fringe areas are helpful in arriving at an- 
swers to these questions. The total consists 
of 16 cities over 100,000 population, 57 
cities of 25,000 to 100,000, and 69 cities of 
5,000 to 25,000. These three groups of mu- 
nicipalities frequently are designated in this 
article as large, medium-sized, and small. 

The cities of more than 100,000 popula- 
tion are all central cities in metropolitan 
areas. The municipalities in the 25,000-to- 
100,000 range are composed of 15 central 
cities, 14 suburbs in metropolitan areas, and 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Bollens has done exten- 
sive research and consultation on metropolitan and 
fringe area matters, including recently the director- 
ship of comprehensive studies of the St. Louis and 
Dayton areas. He has contributed an annual article 
on area developments to The Municipal Year Book 
since the 1949 edition. He is the author or co-author 
of many books and articles on local government, 
including California Government and Politics (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 2nd 
ed., 1960); Special District Governments in the United 
States (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1957), and Metropolitan Challenge (Dayton, Ohio: 
Community Research, Inc., 1959). 

This article is based on the Management Infor- 
mation Service report prepared by Professor Bollens 
on Urban Fringe Areas: Zoning, Subdivision Regulations, 
and Municipal Services. The report will be distributed 
soon to all cities subscribing to the Service. 
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28 independent cities. (Independent cities 
are located outside metropolitan areas.) 
Those in the 5,000-to-25,000 category are 
made up of 16 suburbs and 53 independent 
cities. 

The municipalities chosen for the survey 
were selected at random, and the number 
within each of the three population classes 
from which information was requested was 
determined on an approximate ratio basis. 
The largest percentages of replies were re- 
ceived from large and medium-sized cities. 


FRINGE CHARACTERISTICS 


Fringe areas are large in territory and 
population. Many of them cover more area 
than the cities they border, although gener- 
ally they are less densely settled. This is par- 
ticularly apparent in numerous fringes 
adjoining central cities and suburbs. Among 
the medium-sized municipalities, for ex- 
ample, approximately one-third of the ur- 
ban fringes embrace more land than the 
neighboring central cities and suburbs. 

The typical fringe population is sizable 
but less than the total of the adjacent mu- 
nicipality. The population of fringes adjoin- 
ing cities of over 100,000 people ranges from 
20,000 to 350,000 residents. The fringes of 
medium-sized cities have populations of 
1,000 to 70,000, and those bordering small 
municipalities have 300 to 5,000. 

Practically all fringe areas are exclusively 
or predominantly residential rather than 
commercial or industrial. Approximately 
three-fifths of them are medium-income 
residential developments. A low-income resi- 
dential area, however, is much more likely 
than one of high income. About one-fourth 
of the fringes are characterized by low in- 
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comes; this is three times as many as have 
high incomes. Only a few are wholly or pri- 
marily commercial or industrial. 

The general absence of a balanced eco- 
nomic base in fringes and the prevalence of 
residential developments of less than high 
income explain in part why fringe areas fre- 
quently constitute a serious problem. Their 
financial resources often are relatively low. 


ZONING CONTROLS 


The adequacy of the physical develop- 
ment of the fringe commonly depends upon 
whether a general government has authority 
to exercise zoning and subdivision regula- 
tions there. Has the nearby city been vested 
with such powers beyond its corporate 
limits? If not, has the county in which the 
fringe is located been endowed with such 
powers?! 

Every city included in this survey that 
exercises zoning controls outside its bound- 
aries has a zoning ordinance applicable 
within its own municipal limits. It is impor- 
tant, then, to determine first the extent to 
which comprehensive (use, height, bulk, and 
area) zoning ordinances are in effect within 
cities. 

More than four-fifths of the cities have 
comprehensive zoning ordinances in opera- 
tion within their own territory. The prac- 
tice is most prevalent in the large (88 per 
cent) and medium-sized (91 per cent) cities. 
Almost without exception, central cities and 
suburbs have comprehensive zoning ordi- 
nances, but only three of each four inde- 
pendent cities have them. Apparently, the 
location of a community in a metropolitan 
area stimulates the adoption of comprehen- 
sive zoning. 

Most cities have comprehensive zoning 
regulations in effect within their own terri- 
torial limits, but relatively few of them are 
legally permitted to exercise such authority 
beyond their boundaries in the unincorpo- 
rated fringe. Less than one-fifth of the cities 

1 The length of the inquiry to municipal officials 
necessitated seeking information about the zoning 
and subdivision activities of only one noncity local 
government, the county. Counties are by far the 
most active noncity local government in zoning and 
subdivision matters; in fewer instances other govern- 


ments—certain townships, for example—exercise 
these powers in the fringe. 
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that have zoning within their borders are 
authorized to exercise such controls outside 
their corporate limits. Particularly striking 
is the fact that practically all central cities 
have comprehensive zoning, but only a 
handful can apply such regulations to the 
fringe. Much the same situation prevails 
among the suburbs. 

Two other factors limit the role of mu- 
nicipal governments in zoning activity in the 
fringe. Of the relatively few municipalities 
possessing extraterritorial zoning power, 
most of them can exercise the authority only 
one to three miles beyond their official city 
limits. At best, therefore, in a number of in- 
stances a city can enforce zoning regulations 
in only a portion of the fringe. Furthermore, 
many cities that can exercise extraterritorial 
zoning controls do not use this authority. 

In view of the limitations on cities en- 
forcing suitable zoning standards in the 
fringe, to what extent do county govern- 
ments decrease the deficiency? Only slightly 
more than one-half of the counties do zoning 
in fringes that are not subject to city zoning 
authority. County zoning is in force in far 
larger proportions of the fringes adjacent to 
central cities and suburbs than in those near 
independent cities. Seemingly this reflects 
the growing response of certain state legis- 
latures to the need for endowing some type 
of government with the authority to exercise 
controls in the unincorporated sections of 
metropolitan areas. 

When county zoning controls are in 
operation they often are less comprehensive 
than those of cities which are in effect in 
other fringes. In brief, many urban fringes 
come under neither city nor county zoning 
controls, and when they are subject to the 
latter the regulations in a number of in- 
stances are incomplete. 


SuBDIVISION REGULATIONS 


City or county subdivision regulations 
governing the layout of streets, blocks, lots, 
and utilities in new fringe developments 
are more frequent than zoning controls. 
Eighty-six per cent of the cities have com- 
prehensive subdivision regulations in effect 
within their own boundaries. As in the case 
of zoning, such regulations are most preva- 
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lent in large (94 per cent) and medium- 
sized (89 per cent) cities and are in use in 
virtually all central cities and suburbs. 

The proportion of municipalities that can 
exercise extraterritorial subdivision authori- 
ty is impressive in comparison to the situa- 
tion in zoning. Nevertheless, less than a 
majority of the cities (45 per cent) endowed 
with subdivision powers within their bound- 
aries can utilize such powers outside their 
limits, and often those with such authority 
can use it only one to three miles beyond 
their borders. A number of cities that can 
enforce extraterritorial subdivision rules do 
not use their authority. 

Certain types of subdivision improve- 
ments in the fringe are required by cities 
possessing such extraterritorial authority. 
The most common are grading and surfac- 
ing streets, installation of storm sewers, and 
installation of curbs and gutters. 

How active are counties in subdivision 
matters in fringes not subject to city sub- 
division authority? Somewhat more than 
one-half of the counties have subdivision 
standards in the fringes over which cities 
have no extraterritorial control. Such coun- 
ty regulations are more prevalent in fringes 
adjoining central cities and suburbs than in 
those bordering independent cities. Some 
county subdivision standards are lower or 
less comprehensive than those of cities. 

Subdivision regulations are in operation 
more often than zoning controls in the 
fringe, but they nevertheless sometimes fall 
far short of being complete, and in many in- 
stances such regulations do not even exist. 
Consequently, all or parts of many urban 
fringes are not subject to important and 
basic zoning and subdivision regulations 
that contribute to the livability and healthi- 
ness of urban areas. A major contributor to 
problems in fringes is the absence or inade- 
quacy of zoning and subdivision controls. 


SERVICES TO FRINGE RESIDENTS 
The lack or inadequacy of zoning and 
subdivision regulations in many fringes is 
harmful, but the most direct detrimental 
consequences result from shortcomings in 
basic services. Although deficiencies in basic 
services exist in many fringes and cause diffi- 
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culties there and in the adjoining munic- 
ipality, fringe areas still obtain enough 
services to continue to exist. Fringe areas 
simply could not be inhabited unless their 
residents acquired some minimum services. 

In general, fringe inhabitants need and 
want certain basic municipal-type services, 
but they are unwilling or unable to become 
part of an existing municipality or organize 
one of their own. In some instances, fringe 
residents are shortsighted; in others, they 
believe they are shrewd, trying to get as 
much as possible for as little as possible; in 
still others, the low financial resources of the 
fringe area make the neighboring city un- 
interested in annexation and make separate 
incorporation impractical. 

Who contributes to the existence, con- 
tinuance, and growth of fringe areas? An 
analysis of seven basic services—water sup- 
ply, garbage collection, streets, sewerage, 
fire protection, police protection, and parks 
and recreation—provides some answers. 

County governments are the most fre- 
quent supplier of services to the fringe. They 
provide three of the seven basic services 
more often than any other local government 
or private companies—police protection, 
streets, and park and recreation facilities. 
Many counties have been engaged in these 
functions for many years; the relatively new 
aspect of such activities by them is the level 
at which they are provided in unincorporat- 
ed urban areas. Numerous city residents and 
officials feel it is financially inequitable to 
cities to have county governments provide 
municipal-type services to urban fringes 
from county general tax monies, a large por- 
tion of which is obtained within the city. 

City governments are a close second to 
counties in providing services to the fringe. 
They rank first in furnishing water and fire 
protection. They are second in sewage dis- 
posal. (Cities are split over the advisability 
of supplying services to the fringe, a matter 
discussed later in this artlcle.) 

Special districts that are separate govern- 
mental units rank third. They are the most 
common provider of sewage disposal. They 
also are prominent in fire protection and 
water supply. They make direct charges in 
the fringes for services rendered, but they 
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often represent costly and inadequate ap- 
proaches to fringe problems. They seldom, 
for example, are empowered to carry out 
basic planning controls. 

Private companies are fourth as a fringe 
supplier. They lead in garbage disposal. 
Townships, which do not exist in a number 
of sections of the United States, are the least 
frequent furnishers. They are most active in 
the fringes in fire protection and street con- 
struction and maintenance. 

The service arrangements in fringe areas 
are sketchy and incomplete. Certain fringes 
are unable or unwilling to obtain basic serv- 
ices from existing local governments or pri- 
vate companies. Services to some fringes are 
provided only in emergencies. Some parts 
of certain fringes obtain a service and other 
parts do not. Moreover, the level of service 
provided in fringes, although usually above 
that furnished in rural sections, is frequently 
below that needed in an urban environment. 


City ATTITUDES 


Cities disagree over whether they should 
provide services to the fringe. Those that 
support a policy of furnishing services offer 
these reasons: (1) protects city residents 
from the effects of poor conditions (fire pro- 
tection, health, sanitation) spilling over into 
the city; (2) aids in the orderly development 
of the total urban area; (3) encourages an- 
nexation; (4) it is the city’s moral obligation 
or the city wants to be a good neighbor or 
create good will; (5) providing service repre- 
sents a long-time commitment; (6) the rate 
charged makes the extension of service 
profitable to the city; and (7) state law re- 
quires the city to provide the service. 

Municipalities that follow a policy of not 
providing services to the fringe state these 
reasons in support of their position: (1) dis- 
courages the growth of the fringe; (2) avoids 
weakening city governments; (3) encourages 
annexation; (4) makes fringe dwellers face 
up to their responsibilities; (5) equitable 
charges cannot be calculated precisely; 
(6) the city is unable to collect service 
charges; and (7) no legal authorization 
exists for such service arrangements. 

One reason is common to both groups of 
cities—encouraging annexation to the city. 
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And the evidence indicates that both groups 
are accurate in the light of particular local 
circumstances. Some cities have found that 
a fringe wants to gain a full array of city 
services through annexing after having ex- 
perienced the benefits of a few supplied by 
the city. Other cities have discovered that 
furnishing services increases good will be- 
tween the city and the fringe. Sometimes the 
higher rates charged to the fringe for certain 
services have increased the fringe’s desire to 
be annexed. 

On the other hand, a number of munici- 
palities feel that a policy of no services 
strikes at the lifeline of fringe areas and re- 
quires them to accept their urban responsi- 
bilities by annexing to the city. 


APPROACHES TO FRINGE PROBLEMS 


Several approaches to the fringe problem 
seem promising, although their applicability 
will vary among the states. 

1. Liberalize annexation laws to facili- 
tate the absorption of fringe areas that are 
already urban and that are becoming urban. 
(The annexation legislation passed in 1959 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and North Caro- 
lina and involving state legislatively pre- 
scribed standards deserves widespread at- 
tention.) 

2. Authorize more cities to exercise extra- 
territorial zoning and subdivision controls 
and grant broader territorial jurisdiction in 
such matters to many of the cities already 
possessing such powers. 

3. Encourage more counties to use zoning 
and subdivision powers they now possess. 

4. Endow more counties with zoning and 
subdivision authority through the passage of 
state constitutional or legislative changes. 

5. Grant more counties the authority to 
create county-administered special service 
areas that can be charged directly for more 
intensified and additional services supplied 
by the county. 

6. Revise incorporation laws so that un- 
incorporated urban areas possessing inade- 
quate financial resources cannot incorpo- 
rate and thus become problem cities. (The 
recent Minnesota and Wisconsin laws on in- 
corporation, also involving state legislatively 
determined standards, are relevant here.) 
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VII. Trends and Prospects 


By DAVID S. ARNOLD* 


Publications Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


Cities are beginning to capitalize on the potential of the budget as a planning 
document for developing and achieving community goals. 


T HAS been the purpose of this series of 
articles in PuBLic MANAGEMENT to ex- 
plore the changes in concepts of munici- 

pal budgeting that have taken place in re- 
cent years. As the opening article stated, 
“Budgeting remains more an art than a sci- 
ence.” Whether viewed as art or science, it 
is more and more a complex part of the 
total governmental process in cities. The 
city manager is responsible for developing 
and evaluating a great deal of municipal 
policy and for recommending it to the city 
council for approval, modification, or rejec- 
tion. The city council, in turn, is responsible 
for all municipal policy adopted, no matter 
where originated and formulated. This leads 
back to the governmental process which is 
the interaction of all elements of the com- 
munity, but it is an interaction that centers 
in council-manager relations in policy for- 
mulation. It is here that the budget takes its 
place as the principal means for policy for- 
mulation. 

When practiced this way, budgeting is a 
process that is dynamic, never-ending, and 
extremely influential. This series of articles 
has explored the all-pervasive nature of 
budgeting from the time estimates and jus- 
tifications are prepared through all phases, 
short-term and long-term, to preparation of 
the next budget. The common theme 
through all of the articles has been the rela- 
tionship of budgeting to policy formulation. 

* Eprror’s Note: This is the concluding article 


in the series on ‘Municipal Budgeting Policy.”’ 
Mr. Arnold joined the ICMA staff in 1949 and 


has been publications director since 1956. Prior to 
that he had six years of experience on the field staff 
of Public Administration Service. 
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EsTIMATES AND JUSTIFICATIONS 

The first step in formal budgeting is prep- 
aration of departmental expenditure esti- 
mates and justifications for the work to be 
done for the ensuing fiscal year. It is here 
that the much-used term “participative 
management” takes on reality. More city 
managers are insisting that department 
heads and their subordinates assume respon- 
sibility for building the work programs they 
will be responsible for. Yet, as Homer D. 
Reed commented in the first article in this 
series: 


Too many city managers have resisted this 
trend. Some perhaps fear that decentralizing the 
budget will strip them of a valuable form of con - 
trol. Others see no purpose in decentralization. 
Still others feel that their subordinates do not 
want and will not accept additional responsibility 
in the budget field. 


Budget decentralization is one of the best 
ways to develop management consciousness 
on the part of all department heads and 
their principal subordinates. Certainly one 
of the difficulties that every chief administra- 
tor faces is the tendency of the department 
head to think only in terms of the specialized 
functions of his department. His ignorance 
or lack of understanding of the functions of 
other departments and their relationships 
to over-all community goals is detrimental 
to total municipal service and to the objec- 
tives of his own department. Participation in 
budget-making forces the department head 
to think interdepartmentally. It does not 
mean and should not mean that he will be 
any less zealous in promoting the work of his 
department, but it does force him to relate 
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proposed expenditures and to consider the 
broader phases of program development. 

Budget decentralization means that train- 
ing is needed for those who participate in 
budget preparation, including review of past 
performance, development of work units, 
relating work units to dollars, establishing 
their own priorities, and filling in the various 
forms. The city manager and his staff can 
help by field reviews to provide first-hand 
help with specific problems. 

When budgeting is viewed as decentral- 
ization and training, it helps to make all city 
officials program-minded and management- 
minded. It is then that program is related to 
money, so that an informed consensus can 
be presented to the city council. 


PROGRAM BUDGETING 

Program budgeting is not a new idea, but 
it has received a great deal of attention since 
publication of the recommendations of the 
first Hoover Commission in 1949. 

Program budgeting puts the emphasis on 
the things to be done. It then relates avail- 
able manpower, materials, money, and 
other resources and shows how they will be 
allocated to different programs. It is, one 
might say, more a point of view than a 
method. A program-minded person views 
government primarily in terms of its poten- 
tial for accomplishment. He is ‘of course well 
aware of the financial limitations of any pro- 
gram no matter how desirable it may be from 
the standpoint of public benefit. But he 
starts first with program and then tries to see 
how far he can go with available resources. 
He may even be bold enough to suggest that 
new resources (taxes and other revenues) be 
developed to fulfill program objectives. 

With conventional budgeting the admin- 
istrator is likely to say, “This is all the money 
we have. Therefore this is all we can do.” 
The program-minded administrator, on the 
other hand, is likely to say, ““This is what 
should be done. Let’s see how much of it can 
be accomplished with available resources 
and possibly development of new resources.” 

Ralph W. Snyder has made a careful dis- 
tinction between program budgeting and 
performance budgeting. Program budgeting 
is that which is at the heart of policy formu- 
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lation. Performance budgeting is a manage- 
ment method for the execution of policy, the 
control of cost, and the development of e¢s- 
sential budgeting data. The seldom under- 
stood point is made that program budgeting 
is transcendent in importance, because of its 
role in policy formulation, and offers tre- 
mendous possibilities for meaningful devel- 
opment. 

1. It focuses attention on functions and 
activities, thus promoting consideration of 
the objectives of city government. 

2. It has a natural tie-in with long-term 
capital budgeting and other phases of com- 
niunity planning because of its emphasis on 
objectives and goals. 

3. It does a better job of presenting mean- 
ingful choices for the city council. 

4. It helps to restore policy formulation 
to its proper perspective of interaction be- 
tween council and manager within the con- 
text of community values and attitudes. 


Basic AND SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGETS 


The stress on programs, accountability, 
performance, and management leads to con- 
sideration of the budget as composed of two 
parts—the basic budget for regular opera- 
tions and the supplemental budget for new 
and expanded programs. Its value lies in the 
way it clarifies the three toughest decisions 
that must be made by the city manager in 
preparing the budget and by city council- 
men in adopting the budget. These three 
types of decisions are based on economic 
theory.! 

Relative Value. This is the problem of not 
enough money for what we want. A choice 
must be made. Should $50,000 be spent for 
playground supervision or for improved 
police patrol? The cost of playground super- 
vision is the police patrol not provided or 
vice versa. The city can have one or the 
other but not both. In practice of course the 
problem is not so much the either-or propo- 
sition but rather how the $50,000 shall be 
divided between the two. This still involves 
relative value. 

1The following paragraphs are derived from 
Verne B. Lewis, ‘“Toward a Theory of Budgeting,” 
Public Administration Review, Winter, ae 42-48. 


Lewis in turn has relied largely on Herbert A. 
Simon’s Administrative Behavior. 
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Incremental Analysis. When do expendi- 
tures reach a point of diminishing return? If 
the “‘optimum” number of recreation work- 
ers for a given playground is eight, then how 
much more value is added by a ninth work- 
er? Or by 10 workers? The ninth might be a 
luxury and the 10th an extravagance. 

Relative Effectiveness. This involves taking a 
community goal (public safety, environmen- 
tal sanitation, and the like) and trying to 
figure how expenditures can be budgeted 
among organizational units in the best way 
to achieve that goal. Will public safety, for 
example, be enhanced by more expenditures 
in the fire, police, or building department? 

The Supplemental Budget. The questions 
above are resolved in one way or another in 
the preparation of any budget, although sel- 
dom is it done consciously or with any in- 
tellectual rationalization. The questions are 
still there, however, and the decisions must 
be made. One of the greatest values of the 
supplemental budget is to make it easier to 
decide these questions. 

In Cincinnati the budgets are submitted 
to the city council with all budget requests, 
regardless of approval or disapproval by the 
city manager. Many city managers would 
not agree with this method of presentation 
and would say that it undermines the man- 
ager’s authority in presenting the executive 
budget. On the other hand it gives the coun- 
cil a complete picture of the entire budget. 
When it is used together with the basic and 
supplemental approach and_ supporting 
work programs the council has as compre- 
hensive and relevant a budget as it is pos- 
sible to prepare with the methods known 
today. 

LonG-TERM BuDGETING 

City Manager A. P. Hamann discussed 
long-term capital budgeting largely in terms 
of experience in San Jose, but their proce- 
dure provides the background for four ques- 
tions of general applicability. These are part 
of the “‘problem areas” of capital budgeting 
that need systematic attention and study.? 

Organization. How should the city be or- 
ganized for capital budgeting? Is it a func- 


? Charles Ball, “Capital Budgeting: Its Problem 
Areas,”’ Pustic MANAGEMENT, November, 1958, pp. 
258-61. 
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tion of finance, planning, or central man- 
agement? In San Jose it is a cooperative en- 
deavor with the principal leadership coming 
from the office of the city manager. 

Much depends on organization and per- 
sonnel. If the planning agency is closely al- 
lied with the office of the city manager and 
is well staffed, then that is the place for 
preparation of the long-term capital budget. 
If the finance department is well staffed and 
if the planning agency is poorly staffed or 
has no staff at all, then the finance depart- 
ment probably is best equipped to handle 
the job. In many cities, especially smaller 
places, the city manager has to do the job. 

Organization can also include interde- 
partmental committees, chamber of com- 
merce review boards, and over-all citizen 
committees. The citizens’ committee works 
well in San Jose (and in many other cities), 
but it may pose a dilemma. If the citizens’ 
committee takes its job seriously, then it may 
usurp or attempt to usurp the professional 
authority of the city manager, the planning 
staff, and the finance department. If, on the 
other hand, it is a passive group, then it is 
not contributing very much to the capital 
budget. 

Priorities. San Jose has a good set of cri- 
teria for establishment of priorities. Difficul- 
ty is not likely to be encountered with any 
of them except that for determining public 
benefit and safety. It is here that judgment, 
political values, community attitudes, and 
other intangibles must be weighed. It is here 
that the competing claims of interest groups 
must be resolved. It is here that the city 
manager and the city council make their 
greatest contribution from the standpoint of 
policy formulation. 

Policies. Ball points out that a soft area in 
capital budgeting “‘. . . is the failure of many 
city councils to make fundamental policy 
statements. What is the city’s debt policy? 
What credit margin does it intend to main- 
tain? What priorities does it value? What re- 
lations are to be maintained between the 
capital budget and the operating budget?’’* 

San Jose has anticipated these questions. 
It has a financing policy that considers debt 


3 Ibid., p. 261. 
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financing, pay-as-you-go, and other revenue 
sources together with the operating costs for 
new public improvements. 

Long-Term Operating Budget. A final ques- 
tion is that of projecting the annual operat- 
ing budget for a period of years as is done 
with the capital budget. If this is done the 
city has a projection of all its expenditures 
for five or six years. This has been tried in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Winnetka, 
Illinois, with good results. 

It has two advantages. First, it makes 
clear to the city council and citizens that 
total projections are being made for both 
operating and capital expenditures and thus 
shows the total financial impact of the city 
government for several years. Second, it 
helps keep the operating budget within 
bounds because the projections include the 
new expenses that will be incurred from 
capital improvements. 


REVIEW AND ADOPTION 


The budget is the city managers’ best 
opportunity for presenting comprehensive 
recommendations for community better- 
ment. As L. P. Cookingham points out: 

The city manager should neither’ give up his 
opportunity nor abdicate his responsibility for 
devising a program of progress by having another 
group assume the budget making task. The exec- 
utive budget concept is vital if the budget is to 
fill its natural role as the crystallization of the ad- 
ministrator’s recommendations for improvement. 
. .. The budget document formally presented to 
the council is too often calculated to be a docu- 
ment that offends no one, instead of offering an 
aggressive challenge for community improve- 
ment. 


The budget message is extremely im- 
portant as a means of presenting a challenge 
for community improvement. It is a way of 
lifting the sights of councilmen and the pub- 
lic—of getting them to consider problems 
that are broader than the ensuing fiscal year. 

For example, the most recent budget 
message for Evanston, Illinois, outlines 35 
community objectives for the next decade. 
Each community objective or group of ob- 
jectives is discussed in relation to the specific 
1960 proposal and the 10-year outlook. The 
positive approach is emphasized when the 
budget message points out: 
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The dollar cost of city government is of vital 
concern to our citizens. . . . The effectiveness in 
city government in achieving certain community 
objectives, however, is an even more urgent 
matter. It is for this reason that we discuss costs 
after we have discussed our goals and aims. 


For another example the 1960 budget 
message for Oak Park, Illinois, asks if the 
homeowner is spending enough for local gov- 
ernment. The budget message states: 


It is no surprise that the average citizen sel- 
dom asks for more taxes. That he often asks for 
less reflects an understandable confusion about 
what he pays and what he gets. Perhaps this type 
of budget will help wipe away such misunder- 
standing. Perhaps the citizen who studies it may 
someday feel that his home, his family, his com- 
munity, should buy a higher level of service. In 
our democratic system he need only make his 
wishes known in concert with his neighbors and 
a way will be found to do it. But, as with other 
things he buys, the price goes up with the quality 
of the product and this he must be willing to pay. 


BupGET ADMINISTRATION 


Once adopted, the budget provides the 
revenue and expenditure framework for the 
fiscal year with the legal authorizations 
coming from revenue and appropriation or- 
dinances. Budgetary revisions during the 
fiscal year, although not desirable, are in- 
evitable because of price changes, unavail- 
ability of materials, changes in work pro- 
grams, and the like. Most such changes are 
minor, but occasionally major revisions may 
be needed. Line-item revisions are much 
more difficult and time-consuming. 

One of the most important ways to avoid 
major revisions is through careful original 
preparation of the budget document itself. 
Other ways include planning, program re- 
views, staff conferences, revenue analysis, 
and the preparation of reports. Controls are 
based largely on the accounting system, re- 
porting procedures, and the entire budget- 
ary process. These controls then provide the 
information for reports to the city manager 
and to the council. Thus both council and 
manager are kept informed regularly on the 
city’s past revenues and expenditures, its 
current financial position, and its prospects 
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for the balance of the fiscal year. Full and 
frequent reporting enhances financial sta- 
bility and helps the city council to do a 
better job. 


Wuat ARE THE PROSPECTS? 

This series of articles has shown that 
municipal budgeting is an integral part of 
the governmental process, the community 
interaction that results in municipal gov- 
ernment policies. Stated another way, mu- 
nicipal budgeting is indispensable in policy 
formulation. When viewed this broadly, 
municipal budgeting policy acquires charac- 
teristics it has not had before or has pos- 
sessed only to a slight degree. These trends 
indicate that the budget can and will be an 
instrument for social change in three differ- 
ent ways. 

Intergovernmental Competition. There is noth- 
ing new about intergovernmental competi- 
tion for available governmental revenues. 
It has been heightened sharply in the last 
decade, however, because of the tremendous 
growth of expenditures for schools and, in 
some areas, for county government services. 
Many city governments get one-third or less 
of the property tax dollar with the largest 
share going to the local school district. This 
point is being made repeatedly by city man- 
agers in budget messages, annual reports, and 
tax leaflets prepared for the general public. 

It is not likely that competing expendi- 
tures will drop, but there is the possibility 
that people will decide that they want not 
only good schools but also parks, play- 
grounds, better streets, and other urban 
amenities. As income levels rise, expectations 
for governmental services will rise. Schools 
have had a higher priority because of the 
post-war baby boom. But it will not be long 
before people begin to look for other gov- 
ernmental services that are equally essential. 

Consumption Competition. City governments 
must also compete with what economists call 
the “private sector’ of the economy. As 
Galbraith has pointed out so eloquently, 
people today are much more interested in 
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expenditure for private consumption than 
they are in expenditure for public services.‘ 

But the turning point may be here. Ob- 
servers point out that the market is just 
about saturated for autmobiles, television 
sets, air conditioners, and similar items. For 
the near future at least the market seems to 
be limited to replacements and to persuad- 
ing people to buy a second or third automo- 
bile, television set, or whatever. Perhaps this 
is the time when people will feel'that a home, 
furnishings, appliances, and an automobile 
are not enough when surrounded by a dingy 
urban environment. Perhaps then they will 
feel that a playground is worth more than a 
second (or third) television set. This point 
will be reached. It is only a question of 
when. Through all of this the budgetary 
process plays its part in defining and evalu- 
ating community goals. 

The Calculated Risk. Beyond routine pro- 
grams and services, many cities will be 
forced into expenditures that involve an ele- 
ment of risk. Industrial development is an 
obvious example where municipal invest- 
ment may indicate (but not guarantee) a 
good financial return. Other investment 
expenditures—parks, streets, cultural ac- 
tivities, urban renewal—are much more 
hazardous from the standpoint of dollar re- 
turn. Yet stingy cities in the long run are 
likely to be the ones that do not get new in- 
dustry, lose the industry they already have, 
and go into inevitable decline. These are 
hard choices. The risk is always there that 
the expenditures of today will be the boon- 
doggles of a generation hence. 

The Synthesis. This brings us back full 
circle to municipal budgeting policy. It is 
here that city managers and city councils 
have their greatest opportunity for building 
better cities in every sense of the word. The 
methods, procedures, and experience are 
now well enough known to be adopted gen- 
erally. The next step is for city councilmen 
and city managers to apply the budgetary 
process fully and confidently in their own 
communities. 


‘John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1958). 











Regulating Political Activity of City Employees 
By BERNARD L. MARSH* 
Village Manager, Skokie, Illinois 


Employees need standards for permissible and prohibited political activity to 
promote job motivation instead of partisan allegiance. 


ager of Skokie, Illinois, in April, 1959, 

I was faced with the problem of the 
political activity of village employees. An 
entire philosophy of public employment had 
to be reversed. It was essential that new job 
motivations be substituted for the political 
allegiances which had governed recruitment 
and promotion policies for many years. 
This process had to take place over a period 
of time, and it is in fact still going on. 

Issuing an administrative order prohibit- 
ing further activity by employees in behalf 
of any political organization was only one 
aspect of this process. The employees needed 
to know that they would be given ample job 
protection under the council-manager plan, 
and their loyalties had to be earned. At the 
same time, the political groups had to be 
discouraged from soliciting time, loyalty, and 
money from this source. 

Political Background. The council-manager 
plan was adopted and implemented in 
Skokie through victories in two pitched po- 
litical battles. The first resulted in adoption 
of the plan by referendum in 1957, but anti- 
manager candidates were elected to the vil- 
lage board of trustees. The first manager was 
unable to function and resigned after a 
short time. In the 1959 election, control of 
the board shifted to pro-manager plan 
forces, and the current manager was ap- 
pointed. The village had about 250 perma- 
nent employees, many of whom had long 
been frank and active political partisans. 


Ge after appointment as man- 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Marsh has served as city 
manager of Guilford, Maine, and West View and 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania. He also for two years was 
on the staff of the Bureau of Highway Traffic at 
Yale University. He is co-author, with Thomas J. 
Seburn, of Urban Transportation Administration, pul 
lished in 1959. 


In the development of a fabric of admin- 
istrative policy, a routine general order was 
issued, prohibiting participation by em- 
ployees in political campaigns and outlaw- 
ing financial contributions to political par- 
ties. There was very little reaction; everyone 
apparently considered this policy a fine idea. 
Besides, no elections were imminent. 

Things came to a head upon the approach 
of an election for judges of the Cook County 
Superior Court. Village employees were re- 
cruited by the political parties to work in the 
campaign. They were advised that the order 
referred only to local contests and that in 
any case the manager had no authority to 
limit political activities, except during work- 
ing hours. The usual coercions were used to 
force their participation. 

The employees were at a loss to know 
where the policy should apply and where it 
should not. They did not know whether the 
general order covered the specific acts they 
were being requested to do, and they felt 
themselves to be in the middle of a controver- 
sy between strong forces. A number of em- 
ployees under this pressure appealed to the 
manager for rulings. 

Need for Policy Statement. What was needed 
was a specific statement of permitted and pro- 
hibited political activities under all situa- 
tions. It would have to be reasonable enough 
not to deprive anyone of civic rights. The 
statement would need teeth in the form of 
stated penalties for infractions. Most impor- 
tant, the authority behind it would have to 
be clearly established. 

One effective way to make a controver- 
sial, new policy “‘stick”’ is to get it as widely 
accepted as possible. Accordingly support 
was solicited from the department heads, the 
political organizations, the board of trustees, 
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and the public—in that order. A detailed 
administrative directive was evolved over a 
period of weeks at regular staff meetings. All 
department heads were invited to contribute 
ideas, and many did. It was immediately 
obvious that the directive would be unani- 
mously welcomed by all employees. 

Drafts of the proposed directive were next 
sent to the leaders of the local political or- 
ganizations, and their comments and sugges- 
tions were requested. Reaction was immedi- 
ate and positive. Two political group lead- 
ers, the regular Democratic and Republican 
committeemen, labelled the directive an 
unconstitutional denial of citizenship rights. 
They conceded the propriety of limiting par- 
ticipation in strictly local contests, but they 
contended that active political participation 
by all citizens is the cornerstone of elected 
representative government. They argued 
that the employees should even be encour- 
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aged to be active in federal, state, and coun- 
ty elections. 

The third political organization in Skokie 
is the strictly local, nonpartisan group that 
swept last year’s election. The directive was 
studied by its executive committee and was 
reproduced for distribution to its members. 
In the end they went on record in favor of 
the regulation of political activity of mu- 
nicipal employees and even made sugges- 
tions for strengthening the directive. 

Public Controversy. The next step was to 
show the. proposal to the board of trustees of 
Skokie and request their comments and sug- 
gestions before it was officially issued. There 
were no suggestions for changes, but one 
trustee made a bitter public attack on the 
principle of regulating political activities. 
He challenged the constitutionality of the 
directive, accused the manager of depriving 
employees of their rights as citizens, and 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTIVE 
March 17, 1960 


To: All Employees under the Jurisdiction of Vil- 
lage Manager 


Subject: Political Activity 


In establishing rules for the control of political 
activities by municipal employees, two principles 
must be observed. 

1. Employees must not be deprived of their 
constitutional rights as citizens. 


2. Public employees must not be allowed to 
use the prestige of their positions in behalf of any 
political party, either voluntarily or because of 
pressure. 


It is our responsibility as public servants to see 
that all citizens of the village are served equally. 
The political affiliations or opinions of any citizen 
must not affect the amount or quality of munici- 
pal services he receives. Likewise, the political 
affiliations or opinions of a village employee 
must not be permitted to affect his appointment 
or promotion opportunities. 

Two distinctions must be observed in detailing 
permissible political activities of public em- 
ployees. The first is between partisan and non- 
partisan activity, and the second is between acts 
performed on the employee’s own time and acts 
performed during working hours. Partisan ac- 
tivities are those connected with candidates or 


issues supported by them, and non-partisan ac- 
tivities are those in connection with bond issues, 
constitutional amendments, referenda, and the 
like. 

Attached is a list of common political activi- 
ties, with these distinctions drawn, and the degree 
to which they will be tolerated. 

It is recognized that there are many other pos- 
sible activities not specifically listed on the at- 
tached sheet. Each employee is expected to judge 
for himself whether the activity he proposes to 
Carry out is acceptable. It is expected in any case 
that the employee will gain the approval of his 
immediate supervisor, before undertaking any 
activity in behalf of a political organization. 


ENFORCEMENT 

The first agent of enforcement is the employee 
himself. Each individual is expected to police his 
own activities, and to limit himself to those which 
are permissible. 

Administrative measures will be used against 
employees who violate these rules. Discipline will 
be in the form of suspension without pay by the 
Village Manager, the period varying up to thirty 
days depending upon the degree and persistence 
of the violation. Repeated or flagrant violations 
will be considered grounds for dismissal. 
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ended by promising to seek the manager’s 
removal with all means at his command if 
any employees were fired for violation of the 
directive. 

Both the proposed directive and the 
trustee’s attack upon it were given wide cov- 
erage by the local newspapers. The following 
week the manager prepared a special report 
to the board, replying to each of the sepa- 
rate charges in detail. This report contended 
that the directive was protective rather than 
restrictive and that it was welcomed by em- 
ployees. It pointed out that a line cannot be 
drawn between local and nonlocal political 
Participation, since the same political or- 
ganizations function in all elections. An em- 
ployee could never divorce himself during a 
single election if he campaigned for the 
party at other times. It suggested that any 
reasonable condition can be attached to any 
employment and that while a citizen has a 
right to participate in political contests to 
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his heart’s content, he has no inherent right 
to public employment. This report, too, was 
fully printed by the local papers. 

Adoption of Policy. The directive, as repro- 
duced on pages 228-29, was then issued. 
All controversy over it had run its course, 
and no further reaction was evident. The 
directive was reproduced and placed in 
the hands of every employee under the juris- 
diction of the manager. Later it was incor- 
porated by reference in a personnel resolu- 
tion passed by the board of trustees by a 
five-to-two vote. 

This final step fully established the 
authority behind the directive and indicated 
its final acceptance as a permanent policy of 
the village. It has been invoked once since 
its issuance by requiring an employee who 
became a candidate for public office to take 
a leave of absence without pay. There has 
been no protest, and we expect no trouble 
at the upcoming fall election. 


REGULATION OF POLITICAL ACTIVITIES BY VILLAGE OF SKOKIE EMPLOYEES 








Type of Activity 


On On 
Village Employee’s 
Time Fime 


Non- 


Partisan Partisan 





Membership in a political party, club, or organization. . . . 


Yes oan No Yes 


Officer or committee chairman for a political party or or- 


ganization 


No ee No 


Attendance at political rallies or meetings, as spectator only * 
Speak at political meetings, make endorsements or appear 
on behalf of any candidate or proposal No 
Circulate petitions, distribute printed matter or badges, or 
sell tickets for any candidate or party................ No ‘ No 
Sign a petition Yes 
Solicit or accept money from any person for any political 


Yes Yes 


Yes 


No 

Serve as precinct captain or party worker for any political 

organization N y I No 
Assist in getting voters to polls on election day 
Act as poll watcher for a political party N Tipe N No 
Make contributions to political party or ee N N N No 
Be a candidate for public office**..... 
Use or threaten to use influence of position to coerce or per- 

suade vote y No 
Participate in non-partisan voter registration campaigns. . . Yes 
Participate in partisan voter registration campaigns _ 
Be a delegate to a political convention................. N y No 
Cast a vote Yes 





* Not permitted in uniform. 
** Must take leave of absence during campaign and term of office. 
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Enforcement, Maintenance 
for Higher Meter Revenues 


HE 2,800 parking meters in Asbury 

Park, New Jersey, produced a total in- 
come of $240,000 in 1959. In 1956 the same 
number of meters, with the same rates, pro- 
duced only $140,000. Three major steps 
taken over the past three and one-half years 
account for the substantially higher meter 
revenue. 

First, an investigation was made of pilfer- 
age of parking meter funds. This resulted in 
grand jury indictments, charges preferred 
by the city manager, and ultimate dismissal 
of certain police department personnel. 

Second, enforcement was stepped up. 
Parking meter patrol was transferred from 
regular police officers to a special meter 
patrol organized mostly of women. These 
women received special training both in 
meter patrol and public relations. 

Third, a complete change was made in 
parking meter collection and maintenance, 
with the city treasurer now responsible for 
collection, counting, and deposit of money 
from meters. Four full-time employees, in 
addition to the parking meter patrol, work 
on meters—two for collections and two for 
maintenance. The regular maintenance 
schedule includes daily checks and reports 
by members of the meter patrol on defective 
meters; a routine daily check by one of the 
meter maintenance men of all meters on the 
beach front and in the downtown section; 
rebuilding, painting, and oiling of meters in 
the beach front area in the winter months 
when the meters are used only on weekends; 
and painting all meter poles twice a year. 

In addition, a schedule has been set up 
where over a two-year cycle every meter is 
completely disassembled, checked, reas- 
sembled, oiled, and repainted. Many of the 
parking meters now in use were purchased 
in 1940, and the city has a schedule for re- 
placing a minimum of 100 meters per year. 
—KENDALL H. LEE, city manager, Asbury 
Park. 


Analyzes Property Tax Revenues 
and Cost by Land Use 


OST types of land use contribute more 
in property taxes than they receive 
in municipal government services, but the 
major land use in West Hartford, Connecti- 
cut—single-family homes—operates at a 
*‘loss.”” This is one of the major findings of 
Land Use and Municipal Finance, a report 
recently issued by the West Hartford Town 
Plan and Zoning Commission (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). The Commission authorized the 
study to provide a factual basis for evaluat- 
ing property tax potential and the cost of 
government services for each of 14 major 
land uses. 

Single-family homes are by far the most 
important land use in West Hartford—al- 
most 70 per cent of assessed valuation of all 
real property. The average cost of municipal 
services per dwelling unit is $517. The 
‘break-even dwelling” therefore would be 
one that produces this amount in revenue— 
a home with a market value of approximate- 
ly $25,000. The average home provides 
municipal property tax revenue of 90 cents 
per $1 of service cost. The higher the valua- 
tion of the home, the better the property tax 
revenue in relation to service cost. 

To compile information for the study, 
assessment information was tabulated from 
data processing cards for each of 25,000 
parcels of land. Tabulations were run to 
show the relative contribution in property 
taxes of each of 14 land uses. Concurrently, 
direct town government costs were allocated 
for each of the major governmental func- 
tions to provide a breakdown by land use. 
This allocation was done by interviews with 
department heads, interpretation of depart- 
mental records, special surveys, detailed cost 
analyses, and other methods. The alloca- 
tions were done only for revenues derived 
from property taxes and thus excluded 
licenses, state aid, and other revenues. 

As might be expected, certain land uses, 
particularly industry, contribute more in 
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property taxes than they receive in direct 
expenditures from property tax revenues. 
Property tax “‘profit”’ also is obtained from 
commercial and semi-industrial uses and 
from vacant land. It is expected that these 
and other findings will be useful to the town 
government in many ways, including guides 
for land use and development, tax rates, 
capital improvement planning, and bonding 
programs.—Donavp H. Batt, town man- 
ager, West Hartford. 


State and Local Government 
Fellowships Awarded 


HE first six graduate fellowships in 

state and local government have been 
awarded by the Citizenship Clearing House 
at New York University to provide students 
with a broad view of politics and adminis- 
tration through on-the-job experience. The 
fellowship program, supported by a grant 
from the Ford Foundation, provides for a 
one-week orientation seminar in September, 
three months of full-time experience in a 
governmental jurisdiction, and a concluding 
one-week seminar in December for evalua- 
tion and drafting of reports. 

Three of the fellowships have been award- 
ed in municipal government. Henry F. 
Cooke, a candidate for the Ph.D. degree at 
Michigan State University, will serve as 
assistant to the township manager of Cedar 
Grove, New Jersey. His assignments will be 
geared to providing understanding of coun- 
cil-manager government in a community of 
11,000 population. Stanley A. Pearl, a can- 
didate for the Ph.D. at the University of 
Oregon, will have a dual assignment with 
the finance department and the urban re- 
newal agency in Eugene, Oregon, and with 
the recorder-treasurer’s office and urban re- 
newal agency in Springfield, Oregon. He 
will concentrate on tax structure, economics 
of local government, and industrial develop- 
ment. 

The third municipal fellow is Theodore 
Diamond who holds a law degree and is a 
candidate for the Ph.D. at Columbia. He 
will be assigned to the office of the mayor 
of New York City and will work on the legis- 
lative program to be presented in early 1961 
to the state legislature. 


Issues First Report on 
State Constitutions 


HE first of a group of reports on state 

constitutions has been issued to provide 
background and reference information for 
governmental officials, researchers, and in- 
terested citizens. Entitled Reapportionment 
(see City Hall Bookshelf), the study dis- 
cusses present constitutional provisions in 
various states, major proposals that have 
been made for changing reapportionment 
provisions, constitutional and other barriers 
to reapportionment, and the effects of tra- 
dition and political party organization. The 
concluding section discusses methods of re- 
form through legislation, the initiative, and 
state and federal court action. The appendix 
shows bases of representation in state legisla- 
tures in each of the 50 states. 

Reapportionment is one of five background 
studies to be published soon by the National 
Municipal League. Other reports in this 
series are The Shape of the Document, The Gov- 
ernor, The Structure of Administration, and The 
Bill of Rights. 

A second series of reports will be issued 
by the League in 1960 and 1961 and will 
lead off with the sixth edition of the League’s 
widely used Model State Constitution. Others in 
the series will be Salient Issues of Constitutional 
Revision, The Future Role of the States, A Manu- 
al for State Constitutional Conventions, and How 
To Study a State Constitution. 


Surveys City Manager’s Role 
in Council Meetings 


ICHIGAN city managers participate 

in city-council proceedings with a 
great deal of reserve and discretion, accord- 
ing to The Michigan City Manager in Council 
Proceedings (see City Hall Bookshelf). The 
study was undertaken for the Michigan 
Chapter of the International City Managers’ 
Association and was issued jointly by the 
University of Michigan and the Michigan 
Municipal League. 

Major purposes of the study were to 
ascertain the extent of the manager’s par- 
ticipation in council proceedings, his rela- 
tionships to council, methods of reporting 
to council, and the work of department 
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heads at council meetings. The report is 
based on information supplied by 118 man- 
agers. Major findings are: 

1. To be most effective in council pro- 
ceedings, Michigan city managers feel that 
they work best before the council meeting 
through use of an agenda, supplementary 
agenda materials, and the warm-up session. 

2. About one-half of the managers have 
department heads in attendance at council 
meetings, but two-thirds of the managers are 
opposed to attendance of department heads 
at council meetings. 

3. Most city managers have their staff 
assistants at council meetings, but few of 
these assistants take any part in the proceed- 
ings. 

4. The larger the city the more likely it 
is to use an agenda deadline. 

5. Twenty-nine per cent of the cities 
regularly use a council warm-up session. 

6. The larger the city the more likely it is 
for the manager to submit council reports in 
writing. 

7. In 87 per cent of the cities the city 
manager has established a formal citizen 
complaint procedure which greatly reduces 
the need for citizens to appear at a council 
meeting. 

8. Over three-fourths of the managers 
present periodic written reports of ad- 
ministrative activities to the city council. 


City Negotiates New 
Utility Franchises 


EW utility franchises for gas, electric, 
and telephone service have been nego- 
tiated in Decatur, Illinois, to provide better 
municipal control over location and reloca- 
tion of utility lines and equipment and to 
increase utility services for the city. 

All three franchises strictly regulate the 
use and repair of streets by utility com- 
panies. For any street widening, reconstruc- 
tion, or repair, the utility companies must 
pay for the relocation or resetting of poles, 
lines, and equipment. In addition, all three 
franchises relieve the city of liability for any 
claims arising from utility work and use of 
equipment. 

The gas franchise replaces one which 
still had 50 years to run and gives the city 
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$25,000 in a lump-sum payment plus 
240,000 therms of free gas a year, currently 
worth $20,000 a year. The franchise terms 
on free gas can be revised each 10 years ac- 
cording to population. The city received 
nothing under the old franchise. 

The electric franchise provides the city 
with one-half of all capital and operating 
costs of all street lights. At present this is 
worth about $50,000 a year, but this will 
increase to $100,000 per year when the cur- 
rent four-year relighting program is com- 
pleted. 

The telephone franchise replaces one 
which had three years to go. The city will 
receive $24,000 a year in free telephone 
service as compared with former service 
worth $11,800 per year. The free telephone 
service can be increased every five years as 
the number of phones in the city increases. 
—Joun E. Dever, city manager, Decatur. 


City Hall Architect To Be 
Chosen by Competition 


UGENE, Oregon, will use an architec- 

tural competition to select the architect 

for its new city hall. The competition has 

been approved by the American Institute of 

Architects and will be limited to registered 
architects residing in Oregon. 

The five-member jury includes three ar- 
chitects from Washington and California, 
the mayor of Eugene, and a member of the 
Eugene city council. The dean of the school 
of architecture at the University of Oregon 
is serving as professional adviser for the com- 
petition with respect to form, terms, choice, 
and eligibility of competitors and conduct of 
the competition program. 

Entries will be judged in two stages. The 
preliminary competition will include sub- 
mission of a small model and drawings 
“which are not elaborately finished.” The 
final competition will include more detailed 
and elaborate drawings and a larger model. 
The jury will select four finalists from the 
preliminary competition, each of whom will 
receive a $2,000 prize. The winner of the 
competition will receive an additional prize 
of $2,500 and the contract for designing the 
building and supervising construction. 
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Aesthetic Values Upheld 
N ILLINOIS superior court judge has 
ruled that the city of Chicago could refuse 
to issue a permit for wrecking an architecturally 
famous building and could base its actions on 
aesthetic reasons. The building, housing the 
Garrick Theatre, is considered one of the finest 
works of architects Louis H. Sullivan and Dank- 
mar Adler. The owners, seeking to force the city 
to issue a permit for wrecking the building, con- 
tended the city had acted wrongfully and arbi- 
trarily. They argued that they could not operate 
the building economically and had planned to 
replace it with a parking garage. Judge Donald 
S. McKinlay said the case was the first he knew 
of which held that “aesthetic and cultural values 
would be considered by a municipality under the 
police power.” Aesthetic considerations have 
been upheld in at least one United States Su- 
preme Court decision. The owners of the Garrick 
said they intend to appeal. 


Personnel Developments 

The city of Dayton, Ohio, has changed its em- 
ployee residence rule to permit employees to re- 
side within Montgomery County. Previously, all 
employees were required to live within the city. 
However, the rule also stipulates that city resi- 
dents be given preference on original appoint- 
ments and that employees residing outside the 
city be ineligible for promotion. . . . Sugges- 
tion award programs have been adopted for em- 
ployees of West Palm Beach, Florida, and Alex- 
andria, Virginia. The civil service board of West 
Palm Beach will serve as the judging committee, 
and employee suggestions will be considered each 
month, Cash awards are provided for improve- 
ments in procedures; savings of time, materials, or 
money; elimination of safety hazards; suggestions 
for improvement of public relations; and other 
improvements. Alexandria’s suggestion award 
board will include the health officer, personnel 
director, director of public works, superintendent 
of police, fire chief, and finance director. . . . Los 
Gatos, California, recently adopted an employee 
rating system for review of work knowledge, 
quality and quantity of work, work habits, and 
other job factors. All employees under civil serv- 


ice will be rated at least annually by their imme- 
diate supervisors. A set of instructions has been 
prepared and distributed to all supervisory per- 
sonnel. ...The health department, urban re- 
newal and housing agency, and the bureau of 
building of the city of Baltimore, Maryland, co- 
operated recently in a 10-day review training 
program for inspectors in one of the city’s re- 
newal areas. The program consisted of a compre- 
hensive review of renewal, health, fire, and build- 
ing code procedures. 


County Officials Meet 


The National Association of County Officials 
at its annual convention in Miami, Florida, 
adopted a resolution calling for urban transpor- 
tation planning, including a realistic approach to 
the use of existing rail facilities for transit. Other 
resolutions stressed the need for local control of 
the air pollution program, federal research to 
deal with air pollution, the need for litter control 
programs, and, finally, suggested that federal 
real property be maintained at a minimum. 
Some 2,200 county officials attended the confer- 
ence which featured sessions on medical care for 
the aged, air pollution problems, and watershed 
development and water pollution control. 


Publications for the Public 

West University Place, Texas, has distributed 
a four-page leaflet describing those ordinances 
and regulations affecting most citizens and prop- 
erty owners in the community. Such things as 
zoning, various permit regulations, garbage col- 
lection and trash burning, and parking rules are 
all described briefly. . . . Around Village Hall is the 
title of a new weekly newsletter issued by Village 
Manager Bernard L. Marsh, Skokie, Illinois. 
Subjects recently covered include mosquito 
abatement, weed control on vacant lots, alley 
maintenance, stop signs, and regulation of solici- 
tors and peddlers. . . . A tax leaflet for Riverside, 
Illinois, points out that the village government 
receives only 15.22 per cent of the total property 
taxes levied on residents of the village....A 
pamphlet directed at the dog owners of Red 
Bank-White Oak, Tennessee, explained the dog 
and rabies control regulations in effect in the 
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city. It explained the requirements for inocula- 
tion, licenses, dogs running at large, impounding 
fees, rabies control, and rabies clinic dates. The 
leaflet also carried tips on dog care relating to 
feeding, shelter, and care and sickness. . . . Glen- 
coe, Illinois, residents received an explanation of 
their recent tax bills in a leaflet distributed by the 
village government. Only 15.1 per cent of the 
property taxes levied in the village go to the vil- 
lage government. . . . Big Spring, Texas, recent- 
ly mailed a three-color folder to all residents to 
describe the capital improvements to be under- 
taken in the next five years. The folder includes 
a map showing the location of all water and 
sewer improvements, including extensions, filter 
plant, reservoirs, and sewage disposal plants; fire 
stations; parks; and flood control. The program 
will be financed through $2.2 million in water 
revenue bonds and $2.1 million in general obli- 
gation bonds. 


News About Budgets 

The budget for Highland Park, Illinois, is or- 
ganized by funds with detailed descriptions of 
work programs and unit costs. The budget mes- 
sage includes a brief review of developments dur- 
ing the preceding five years with respect to or- 
ganization, planning, public improvements, and 
regular services. It designates 1960 as the “‘year 
of evaluation and new directions.” . . . The Los 
Angeles, California, budget provides for an in- 
vestigation into the feasibility of consolidating 
certain inspections and activities of the city with 
a view toward greater convenience to the public 
and toward securing an integrated inspection 
program....The Marin County, California, 
budget recommends the establishment of a coun- 
ty collections officer in the auditor’s office who 
would be responsible for collection of debts owed 
to the county. . . . The Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
budget anticipates a continued training program 
for municipal employees in all departments. 
These programs, developed for department heads 
in the office of the borough manager, have been 
conducted at no cost to the borough. Police, fire, 
water, and sewage treatment personnel as well as 
administrative personnel are receiving training 
from state and federal governmental agencies, 
private companies, and educational institutions. 
... Concordia, Kansas, recently adopted a 
budget that provides for a comprehensive plan- 
ning program and the start of a substantial 10- 
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year residential street improvement program. 
Other budgets were received from: Tucson, 
Arizona; Daly City, El Segundo, Lodi, Monro- 
via, Montebello, Norwalk, Richmond, Salinas, 
Santa Ana, and Ukiah, California; Fort Lauder- 
dale and West Palm Beach, Florida; Arkansas 
City, Lawrence, and Manhattan, Kansas; Mary- 
ville and Nevada, Missouri; Bozeman, Montana; 
Lackawanna, New York; Charlotte and Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina; Columbia and Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina; Bryan, Denton, Mesquite, 
Paris, and San Antonio, Texas; Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; and Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


Central Issuance of Permits 

Cincinnati, Ohio, has reorganized permit- 
issuing activities of the department of public 
works, division of engineering, so that numerous 
permits formerly issued by various offices can 
now be obtained at a single counter in city hall. 
The innovation facilitates issuance of the permits, 
insures that the proper permits are issued, and 
provides an estimated annual savings of $8,000. 
Permits issued are: sidewalk and driveway repair 
and reconstruction; tree planting, trimming, and 
removing; coal trucks, backing over sidewalk, 
heavy hauling and over-sized vehicles; street 
openings; tar kettles; well drilling; sewer exten- 
sion and tapping; and house number assign- 
ments. 


Municipal Elections 

Voters in Grand Rapids, Michigan, have ap- 
proved a charter amendment permitting the city 
to increase taxes for a three-year period to finance 
downtown urban renewal programs. The city 
anticipates that the tax levy (1.75 mills) will 
yield approximately $3 million which can be 
used with federal monies to finance a 17-acre 
civic center development including a new city- 
county building, safety building, and other struc- 
tures. An additional 23 acres are to be developed 
by private developers. The voters were better than 
two to one in favor of the program. ... Voters in 
East Lansing, Michigan, recently approved the 
issuance of $2.5 million in general obligation 
bonds to finance additional sanitary and storm 
sewer lines. Prior to the election, the East Lansing 
Community Council issued a folder of questions 
and answers on costs, eligibility to vote, tax rate, 
and other questions. The folder included a map 
showing the areas to be served by the new lines. 
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... The citizens of Holden, Massachusetts, re- 
cently voted against selling the municipal electric 
system to a private utility company. The vote was 
294 to 267 at a special town meeting. The utility 
company had offered $825,000 for the municipal 
system. Town Manager Earle D. Hardy submit- 
ted a report showing that continued municipal 
ownership would result in 1961 in a net advan- 
tage of more than $44,000 over the benefits ac- 
cumulating from the sale.... Austin, Texas, 
voters recently approved a $60 million bond 
referendum. It is believed to be the largest single 
municipal bond election in the history of the 
state. The money will be used to finance electric, 
water, and sewer improvements, streets, airports, 
recreation, library, and fire stations. All but $10 
million of the total authorized will be revenue 
bonds. A 30-day bond campaign preceded the 
election. City councilmen met with civic and 
business leaders, while City Manager W. T. Wil- 
liams, Jr., and Assistant City Manager Terrell 
Blodgett made a series of appearances at civic and 
luncheon clubs, neighborhood group meetings, 
and before other organizations. They used slides 
to illustrate their talks. 


Workable Program Study 

Two educators have been named by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency to work with its 
staff officials to adapt requirements for a work- 
able program to the special needs and capacities 
of small towns. Named were John Reps, head of 
the department of city and regional planning at 
Cornell University, and Philip Green, Jr., assist- 
ant director of the Institute of Government, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. An approved workable 
program for community improvement makes a 
community eligible to apply for federal urban 
renewal assistance in replanning, rehabilitating, 
or redeveloping. It is hoped that a more effective 
use of the program will result from the study. 


Juvenile Programs 

Saginaw, Michigan, held its first traffic clinic 
for bicycle law violators recently. The clinic was 
limited to youngsters between the ages of 12 and 
15. Policemen stopped violators, obtained their 
names and addresses, and requested them to 
attend the clinic. If the child fails to appear, a 
follow-up letter is sent to his parents. The clinic 
program includes discussion of rules and regula- 
tions applicable to bicycle riders. . . . Alaska’s 
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first juvenile conservation camp is now under 
construction. It will house boys who consistently 
have been in trouble and who show promise of 
rehabilitation. The estimated cost of the camp is 
expected to be $1 per day per youth more than 
present average per capita cost for detention 
alone. Eventually the state plans to have coedu- 
cational facilities. At present Alaskan girls are 
sent to a private rehabilitation center in the state 
of Washington. 


Cooperate on Storm Sewers 

Integration of design of city storm sewers with 
those required within the city for the state’s Taco- 
ma-Everett Freeway, will result in a saving of 
several hundred thousand dollars to the city of 
Tacoma. The city and state have agreed that the 
freeway drainage system will accept storm waters 
which normally would be handled by a city sys- 
tem. The city pays the construction costs of only 
that portion of the storm sewer that is necessary 
to provide additional capacity. 


Revenues and Taxes 


Phoenix, Arizona, adopted an ordinance in 
June, 1959, providing for an application fee of 
$50 for each request to vacate streets and alleys. 
The fee must be paid whether or not the appli- 
cation is granted. During the first fiscal year after 
adoption of the ordinance, the city collected 
$2,300 for processing 46 applications. . . . Jeffer- 
son County (Louisville), Kentucky, adopted a 
payroll income tax of 1.25 per cent effective 
July 1. It is one of the first county income taxes 
in the United States. . . . Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has approved a new policy under which mer- 
chants can lease city-owned off-street parking 
lots for annual fees. It is designed to allow city 
business districts to compete with outlying shop- 
ping centers by offering free parking. The plan 
has been used on four city-owned lots for six 
months. During the experiment, merchants re- 
imbursed the city for loss of meter revenue... . 
Using electronic data processing machines and a 
new monthly billing procedure, the city of Fort 
Worth, Texas, has substantially increased delin- 
quent tax collections. Total collections during the 
May 1—August 1 period showed a 58 per cent in- 
crease over the same period last year. Previously, 
statements on delinquent real and personal prop- 
erty taxes were mailed annually. 
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Capital Programs 

Long-range fiscal planning has resulted in 
five-year capital improvement programs for 
Lynchburg, Virginia; Milwaukee County, Wis- 
consin; and Sacramento County, California. The 
Lynchburg program calls for expenditures of 
$6.5 million for schools, highways, airport im- 
provements, a central garage, sewers, fire sta- 
tions, and playgrounds. However, because of a 
public works reserve fund and anticipated state 
and federal money, the program will require 
only $400,000 in new borrowing. The Milwaukee 
County program amounts to $338 million. The 
proposed program covers highways, municipal 
buildings, airports, and parks, as well as almost 
$64 million for the metropolitan sewerage dis- 
trict. The Sacramento County program calls for 
expenditures of $47 million. It will be financed 
by a $9.7 million bond issue already approved, 
annual appropriation of about $4 million for the 
next five years, and state and federal funds. The 
program includes a courthouse, parking and 
temporary garage facilities, a branch administra- 
tion building, a branch county jail, expansion of 
the county health center, hospital remodeling, a 
juvenile home and probation office, branch coun- 
ty library facilities, a metropolitan airport, a 
welfare building, and regional park and recrea- 
tion facilities. 


Management Activities 

City Manager Virgil C. Knowles, Oak Park, 
Michigan, sends a brief work schedule each week 
to the mayor and city councilmen to show public 
service projects that will be undertaken. The 
schedule shows street maintenance jobs, pave- 
ment repairs, park maintenance, sidewalk instal- 
lations, and similar jobs. ... City department 
heads in Alton, Illinois, have breakfast with the 
city manager twice monthly. This practice is de- 
signed to improve departmental coordination by 
providing an opportunity for discussion of com- 
mon problems. ... Phoenix, Arizona, has re- 
vised and codified its administrative regulations 
issued since 1950. These regulations are issued in 
loose-leaf form. They cover working conditions, 
interdepartmental relations, administrative com- 
mittees, public relations, purchasing procedures, 
responsibility for city property, travel regula- 
tions, use of motor vehicles, and similar activities. 
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. . . Decatur, Illinois, has instituted a capital im- 
provement program and a five-year capital 
budget. The first capital budget will be submitted 
to the city council in late 1960. A manual has 
been prepared and distributed to department 
heads to cover purposes of the capital budget, 
projects to be included, and instructions for filling 
in project request forms. 


City Uses Underwater Storage 

St. Petersburg Beach, Florida, reports that it 
is the first city in the world to purchase an under- 
water storage system. The recently installed facili- 
ty consists of two 10,000-gallon tanks anchored 
300 feet off shore in the Gulf of Mexico at a depth 
of 35 feet. The tanks contain enough fresh water 
to provide drinking water for citizens for two 
weeks. The tanks also can be used to store 
liquids, fuel, food, and medical supplies for emer- 
gency aid in the event of tornado, hurricane, or 
nuclear attack. The supplies can be pumped to 
shore-based points in less than one hour. The 
tanks are made with rubberized fabric coatings 
and rest on concrete cradles. The system is radia- 
tion proof both from water and from atmospheric 
fallout. Installation ceremonies were attended by 
federal, state, and local government officials, and 
representatives of the Air Force, Army, and 
Navy. 


Issues Barricade Manual 


Royal Oak, Michigan, has issued a guide for 
traffic control during street repairs or work on 
utility lines under streets. Entitled Street Barricad- 
ing Manual for Temporary Traffic Control, the book- 
let outlines procedures for obtaining permission 
to work in city streets; materials for barricading 
and channelizing traffic, including traffic cones, 
barricades, warning lights, and flare pots; and 
dimensions, colors, and other specifications for 
warning signs. Permission to work in streets must 
be obtained from the city engineer at least 24 
hours in advance of closure on residential streets 
and 48 hours in advance on arterial streets. The 
city engineer is responsible for notifying the 
police and fire departments of streets that will be 
partially or fully closed for street and utility work 
and when the streets will be reopened for unin- 
terrupted automobile traffic. The manual in- 
cludes diagrams and explanations for four typical 
types of barricades on arterial streets. 
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Steps To Improve Financial 
Position of Cities 


ITY governments need to use both an inter- 
nal and a comprehensive approach to re- 
ducing expenditures and increasing revenues. 

The internal approach involves the tried and 
tested methods of organizational and manage- 
ment improvement. City planning is a necessity 
to help in development of the economic base, 
provision of better housing, programming of 
capital improvements, and scheduling urban re- 
newal. Both short- and long-term financial plan- 
ning are needed to aid in orderly growth. This 
includes program budgeting, capital budgeting, 
debt management, and financial analysis and 
reporting. Too often, for example, city officials 
are not aware of the long-range effects of an iso- 
lated policy decision. 

The third internal approach involves manage- 
ment improvement, including departmental re- 
organization, cost studies and controls, perform- 
ance standards, automatic data processing, and 
continual administrative research. 

The comprehensive approach also is needed 
to deal with those problems that are bigger than 
the city itself. Effective urban government or- 
ganization is needed to reduce sharply the hodge- 
podge of 15,000 local governments that serve 60 
per cent of our population in metropolitan areas. 

The comprehensive approach also includes a 
hard look at municipal revenues. The decline in 
the property tax is well known, but it is not as 
well appreciated that few of the nonproperty 
taxes are suitable replacements. Only two are 
highly productive for the great majority of cities 
—the income tax and the sales tax. It is in this 
area that a great deal more state-local-federal 
cooperation is needed to stabilize municipal 
revenues at a level that will meet future demands. 
These are the revenues that must be collected and 
distributed at those levels of government which 
have the power and ability to handle them effec- 
tively. Such collections and distribution must be 
related to the metropolitan nature of urban 
areas.—‘‘Hints for Reducing Expenditures and 
Increasing Revenues.” By Carleton F. Sharpe. 
Municipal Finance, published by the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, August, 1960. 


Read Between the Lines of 
Executive Job References 


T WOULD be nice to be able to accept people 

at face value and not check up in any way on 

the accomplishments claimed, but it has been 

proved a poor way to hire executives. Knowing 

what a man has actually done is a great help in 

assessing his capabilities for another job. Refer- 

ence givers have a tendency to gloss over faults 
and mention only the favorable qualities. 

There is no substitute for personal reference in- 
formation from someone who knows both the 
candidate and the requirements of the position. 

Here is a pattern for making a good reference 
check that has been found helpful over the years: 

1. Throw away the listed references. Unless you 
know the references, they are of limited value. 
Find out to whom he reported. 

2. Don’t rely on letters. Few people will commit 
themselves on paper, primarily because they are 
reluctant to be specific where they can be quoted. 

3. Don’t be vague. Specify the job you are con- 
sidering the man for, tell him what qualifications 
have proved important in it previously. By the 
time you are asking for references, you should 
have a pretty good idea of what you want to 
know, so come right to the point. Be specific. 

4. Know the reference-giver. You can’t judge the 
value of a reference v’ithout knowing something 
about its source. Whenever possible, you should 
know as much about the reference-giver as you 
are going to find out about the man himself. If 
you don’t know him personally, try to know him 
by reputation. 

5. Follow your intuition. Sometimes after screen- 
ing interviews and reference checks, the candi- 
date just doesn’t seem to add up. Don’t hire a man 
until you can spell out your doubts about him. 

6. Use a checklist. Organize your checklist of 
questions on character, knowledge, and industry. 

No amount of time is wasted when checking 
the references of a high-level executive being 
brought in from the outside. It can be one of the 
most fruitful investments in the entire recruitment 
operation.—“Executive Job References: How to 
Read Between the L.ines.”’ By Rawle Deland. The 
Management Review, published by American Man- 
agement Association, July, 1960. 
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AMERICA’s CAPACITY TO GOVERN—SOME PRE- 
LIMINARY THOUGHTS FOR PROSPECTIVE AD- 
MINISTRATORS. By George A. Graham. Univer- 
sity of Alabama Press, University. 1960. 
159pp. $3. 


Common SENsE ABOUT EVALUATING AND REcoG- 
NIZING PERFORMANCE. Veterans Administra- 
tion. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 1960. 31pp. 15 cents. 


Directory oF CounciL-MANAGER MUNICIPALI- 
TIES IN Europe. International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 37. 
1960. 25pp. $1. 


EFFECTIVE REepoRT WRritTiInc—For _ BusInEss, 
INDUSTRY, AND GOVERNMENT. By Norman B. 
Sigbard. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33 
Street, New York 16. 1960. 688pp. $6.75. 


THe Fresno PiczEon Controt Procram. By 
Donald J. Womeldorf and Earl W. Morten- 
son. Bureau of Vector Control, California 
State Department of Public Health, 5545 
East Shields Avenue, Fresno 27. 1960. Un- 
paged. (Useful reference. Includes description 
of use of anaesthetic baits.) 


Guiwinc METROPOLITAN GRowTH. Committee 
for Economic Development, 711 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22. 1960. 47pp. $2. (National policy 
statement.) 


HANDBOOK OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND 
Lasor Re tations. By Dale Yoder and others. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42 
Street, New York 36. 1960. 1216pp. $13.50. 


LAND FOR THE Future. By Marion Clawson and 
others. Johns Hopkins Press, Homewood, 
Baltimore 18. 1960. 570pp. $8.50. 


Lanp Use AND Mounicipat Finance. By S. 
Charles Adams. Town Plan and Zoning Com- 
mission, Town Hall, West Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 1960. 52pp. $1. (See p. 230.) 


MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION AND THE Com- 
PUTER. Edited by George P. Shultz and 
Thomas L. Whisler. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois. 1960. 257pp. $7.50. 


THe MicuicAN Crry MANAGER IN COUNCIL 
Proceepincs. By Neal Berlin. Michigan 
Municipal League, 205 South State Street, 
Ann Arbor. 1960. 30pp. $2. (See p. 231.) 


PERSONNEL: THE HuMAN PROBLEMS OF MANAGE- 
MENT. By George Strauss and Leonard R. 
Sayles. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. 1960. 750pp. $10.60. 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS IN PuBLIC MANAGE- 
MENT. By David W. Minar and others. Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of Mis- 
sissippi, Oxford. 1960. 126pp. $3. (Digest of 
American Society for Public Administration 
regional conferences in 1956-57-58.) 


Tue Pusiic PERSONNEL AGENCY AND THE CHIEF 
Executive—A Symposium. Thomas Page, edi- 
tor. Public Personnel Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1960. 40pp. $2.50. 


Recions, Resources, and Economic GRowTH. 
By Harvey S. Perloff and others. Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Homewood, Baltimore 18. 1960. 
716pp. $12. 


SociAt Activities oF Locat Autuorities. Inter- 
national Union of Local Authorities, 5 Paleis- 
straat, The Hague, Netherlands. 1960. 83pp. 
$1.50. (Proceedings of 1959 Berlin Congress.) 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: REAPPORTIONMENT. By 
Gordon E. Baker. National Municipal League, 
47 East 68 Street, New York 21. 1960. 70pp. 
$2. (See p. 231.) 


A Stupy or Locat GOVERNMENT DEBT IN MIcHI- 
GAN. By Alfred L. Edwards. Institute for Com- 
munity Development and Services, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 1960. 55pp. 


$1. 


Ties WortH Tappinc. Public Personnel Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1960. 
60pp. $3. (More than 100 suggestions for im- 
proving recruitment, employee relations, em- 
ployee development, job performance, public 
relations, and other personnel practices.) 
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Assessor Donald S. Hattan, left, with Sheriff Joe Shobe. Mrs. Zeda Delph is at the Burroughs keyboard. 


BURROUGHS F 2500 COMPUTERS TRIM TAX-BILLING 
TIME 60% FOR CLACKAMAS COUNTY, OREGON 


The seene: Clackamas County courthouse, Oregon City, Oregon. The jebs: tax 
billing, tax collection posting, tax distribution, real and personal property assessment 
calculation. The problem: an increasing work load and fixed time limitations. The 
equipment: three Burroughs F 2500 Computers. The results, in the words of 
County Assessor Donald S. Hattan: ‘‘The computers have greatly strengthened our 
existing system, and were installed without disrupting our established routines. They’re 
saving us 90% on calculating and processing real property reappraisals . . . and they’ve 
cut our tax billing time 60%.” 


Clackamas is one of many counties helped to eB Burroughs 


new accounting efficiency by Burroughs office Burroughs 
automation equipment. For details, action—and & Cc © 
results—call our nearby branch now. Or write orporation 


Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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Solution to a taxing problem! 
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Low-cost IBM Series/50 punched 
card system brings automatic 
control to your fiscal accounting. 


Now the benefits of modern punched card 
accounting are within the reach of every mu- 
nicipality. The IBM Series/50 is a complete 
accounting system—the same in basic de- 
sign and operation as IBM equipment used 
by larger government units—but built for 
smaller volumes, priced for smaller budgets. 
In tax accounting, for instance, the Series /50 
gives you—in ‘a single punched card record- 
ing—all the data you need to: 


* Calculate tax bill - Prepare alphabetic and 





geographic tax rolls: Write statements -Credit 
accounts when payments are received - Bill 
past-due accounts. 


The same Series/50 will also process your 
payroll, utility billing, disbursement account- 
ing; your police, health and welfare, and 
education records. 

Changing over from present methods is safe 
and sure . . . because IBM Balanced Data 
Processing goes far beyond the machires. 
You also get the services of experienced spe- 
cialists to assist you in planning your system 
for maximum utility now and in the future... 
to train your personnel . . . and to keep your 
system operating at peak efficiency. 

For details, call your IBM representative. 


eh 


IBM. 


BALANCED DATA PROCESSING 


att 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 
Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs ¢ Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans ¢ Purchasing and Inventory Con- 
trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C, 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys * Position 
Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems « Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 
An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut Sc., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation ¢ Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 

City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 

Redevelopment—Subdivisions 

Shopping Districts 

Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—wW ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibility Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 


2 West 46th Street 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Parking Programs * Feasibility Studies 
RAMP ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 
* Engineering and Design Services * 

New York 36, N.Y 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports; Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, 


PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 











PUBLIC MANAGEMENT | 
1313 E. 60th St. | ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 


MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


* * 








Return Postage Guaranteed 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Consulting Service by Mail for All Cities and Counties 


Monthly reports on current problems—recent reports on business licenses, 


press relations for city officials, ambulance service, and municipal 
revenues 


Prompt, personal replies to inquiries 





Copies of latest Municipal Year Book 


Subscriptions to Public Management 


Annual subscription fee based on size of city 


Write today for further information 


1313 Eust 60th Street 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


u0g0 J 
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$13 Ns Fir 
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MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Consulting Service by Mail for All Cities and Counties 


e Monthly reports on current problems—recent reports on business licenses, 


press relations for city officials, ambulance service, and municipal 
revenues 


@ Prompt, personal replies to inquiries 
@ Copies of latest Municipal Year Book 


e@ Subscriptions to Public Management 


Annual subscription fee based on size of city 


Write today for further information 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 Eust 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 























